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FOREWORD 


The  following  story,  relating  the  heroic  exploits  of  Samuel 
Brady,  was  originally  published  in  the  INDIANA  REGISTER  of 
December  7,  1836.  The  article  is  typical  of  newspapers  of  the 
period,  which  tended  to  exaggerate  accounts  of  Indian  cruelty  and 
white  heroism.  The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of 
Fort  Wayne  and  Allen  County  present  this  story  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  interest  and  entertain  local  readers.  Grammar,  spelling,  and 
punctuation  have  been  changed  to  conform  to  current  usage. 
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Samuel  Brady,  the  hero  of  the  following  adventure,  was 
over  six  feet  in  height  and  had  light  blue  eyes,  fair  skin,  and  dark 
hair.  He  was  remarkably  athletic  and  a bold,  vigorous  backwoods- 
man, inured  to  all  the  toils  and  hardships  of  a frontier  life.  The 
Indians  had  come  to  fear  him  because  of  his  numerous  successful 
attacks  on  their  war  parties  and  because  he  had  shot  many  of  them 
in  his  hunting  excursions.  He  had  been  engaged  in  more  hazardous 
contests  with  the  savages  than  any  other  man  west  of  the  mountains 
excepting  Daniel  Boone.  He  was,  in  fact,  an  Indian  hater,  as  were 
many  of  the  early  settlers.  These  men  appear  to  have  been  very 
numerous  in  this  region,  probably  because  of  the  slaughter  at 
Braddock’s  defeat  and  the  numerous  attacks  on  defenseless  families 
that  for  many  years  followed  that  disaster. 

Brady  was  a very  successful  trapper  and  hunter  and  took 
even  more  beavers  than  any  of  the  Indians.  In  one  of  his  adventur- 
ous trapping  excursions  to  the  waters  of  Beaver  River,  the  Indians 
surprised  him  in  his  camp  and  took  him  prisoner.  To  have  shot  or 
tomahawked  him  on  the  spot  would  have  been  but  a small  gratifica- 
tion. They  preferred  to  satiate  their  revenge  by  burning  him  at  a 
slow  fire  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Indians  of  their  village.  For 
that  reason,  he  was  taken  alive  to  their  encampment  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Beaver  River  about  a mile  and  a half  from  its  mouth. 
After  the  usual  exultation  and  rejoicing  at  the  capture  of  a noted 
enemy,  they  forced  him  to  run  the  gauntlet.  Then  a fire  was  pre- 
pared, and  Brady  was  placed  near  it.  He  had  been  stripped  naked, 
but  his  arms  were  left  unbound.  Before  tying  him  to  the  stake,  the 
Indians  formed  a large  circle  around  him.  Men,  women,  and 
children  danced  and  yelled  and  uttered  threats  and  abuses.  The 
prisoner  watched  his  savage  foes  and  the  preparations  for  his 
death  with  firm  countenance  and  steady  eye.  He  met  all  of  their 
threats  with  true  fortitude.  In  the  midst  of  their  dancing  and  re- 
joicing, a squaw  came  near  him  with  a child  in  her  arms.  Quickly, 
he  snatched  it  from  her  and  threw  it  into  the  flames.  Horror- 
struck  at  the  sudden  outrage,  the  Indians  immediately  rushed  to 
rescue  the  infant  from  the  fire.  In  the  confusion  Brady  darted 
from  the  circle,  overturning  all  that  came  in  his  way,  and  rushed 
into  the  adjacent  thickets.  With  the  Indians  at  his  heels,  he  ascended 
the  steep  side  of  the  hill  amidst  a shower  of  bullets.  Darting  down 
the  opposite  declivity,  he  secreted  himself  in  the  deep  ravines  and 
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laurel  thickets  that  abounded  for  several  miles  to  the  west.  His 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  his  agility  enabled  him  to  elude  his 
enemies  and  reach  the  settlements  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  The 
hill,  where  this  adventure  is  said  to  have  happened,  still  bears  his 
name. 

Captain  Brady  seems  to  have  been  as  famous  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Ohio  Valley  as  Daniel  Boone  was  in  the  south- 
western section.  The  former  region  is  full  of  the  legends  of  his 
hardy  adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes.  It  is  believed  that  the 
following  adventure  may  have  transpired  in  this  vicinity.  Brady 
lived  on  Chartier's  Creek  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio.  Being  a 
man  of  Herculean  strength,  activity,  and  courage,  he  was  usually 
selected  as  the  leader  of  the  hardy  frontiersmen  in  their  incursions 
into  Indian  territory  north  of  the  river.  Sometime  in  1780,  a large 
party  of  warriors  from  the  falls  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  the  ad- 
jacent country  had  made  an  inroad  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  in 
the  southern  part  of  what  is  now  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania. 
They  attacked  the  settlement  of  Catfish  Camp,  which  had  been 
named  for  an  old  Indian  who  lived  there  when  the  whites  first  set- 
tled along  the  Monongahe la  River.  This  party  had  murdered  several 
families  and  had  recrossed  the  Ohio  before  effectual  pursuit  could 
be  made.  Brady  assembled  a party  of  his  chosen  followers  and 
pursued  them.  But  the  Indians  had  a start  of  one  or  two  days  and 
could  not  be  overtaken  in  time  to  prevent  their  return  to  their  vil- 
lages. Near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Ravenna  now  stands,  the 
Indians  separated  into  two  parties;  one  group  went  to  the  north,  and 
the  other  west  to  the  falls  of  the  Cuyahoga.  Brady’s  men  also 
divided;  one  part  pursued  the  northern  trail,  and  the  other,  led  by 
Brady,  moved  westward  toward  the  Indian  village  situated  on  the 
Cuyahoga  River  in  what  is  now  Portage  County,  Ohio. 

Although  Brady  approached  with  utmost  caution,  the  Indians 
had  expected  pursuit  and  were  on  the  lookout.  The  pursuers  were 
outnumbered  four  to  one  and  were  forced  into  a hasty  retreat  which 
soon  became  a rout.  Brady  directed  his  men  to  separate;  each 
man  was  to  take  care  of  himself.  But  the  Indians  knew  Brady;  and 
because  of  their  hatred  for  him,  they  left  all  the  others  and  pur- 
sued Brady  alone.  The  Cuyahoga  here  makes  a wide  bend,  which 
encloses  a large  tract  several  miles  in  area  in  the  form  of  a pen- 
insula. Within  this  tract  the  pursuit  was  hotly  contested.  By 


extending  their  line  to  the  right  and  left,  the  Indians  forced  him 
to  the  bank  of  the  stream.  In  peacetime,  Brady  had  often  hunted 
over  this  ground,  and  he  knew  every  turn  of  the  Cuyahoga  as  well 
as  the  villager  knows  the  streets  of  his  own  hamlet.  Brady  directed 
his  course  to  a spot  where  the  whole  stream  is  compressed  by 
rocky  cliffs.  A narrow  chasm  is  formed  twenty-two  feet  wide  at 
the  top  and  considerably  wider  at  water  level.  The  cliffs  rise  in 
height  more  than  fifty  feet  above  the  current.  The  water  rushes 
through  this  pass  like  a race  horse,  chafing  and  roaring  at  the 
confinement  of  its  current  by  the  rocky  channel;  while  a short  dis- 
tance above , the  stream  is  at  least  fifty  yards  wide ! As  he  ap- 
proached the  chasm,  Brady,  knowing  that  life  or  death  depended 
on  the  effort,  concentrated  his  mighty  powers  and  leaped  the 
stream  at  a single  bound!  On  the  opposite  cliff  the  leap  was  fa- 
vored by  a low  place,  into  which  he  dropped.  Grasping  the  bushes, 
he  ascended  the  opposite  cliff.  For  a few  moments,  the  Indians 
were  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration;  before  they  had  recovered, 
he  was  halfway  up  the  opposite  hill.  They  could  have  shot  him 
easily  at  any  moment  before  this,  but  they  had  been  determined  to 
take  him  alive  in  order  to  glut  their  long-delayed  revenge.  But 
now,  realizing  that  he  might  escape,  they  all  fired  at  him.  One 
bullet  wounded  him  in  the  hip,  but  not  so  severely  as  to  prevent 
his  progress.  While  the  Indians  had  to  make  a wide  circuit  be- 
fore they  could  cross  the  stream,  Brady  advanced  a good  dis- 
tance ahead.  His  leg  was  growing  stiff  from  the  wound,  and  the 
Indians  were  gaining  on  him  when  he  reached  a pond  (now  bearing 
his  name)  and  plunged  in.  After  swimming  underwater  a con- 
siderable distance,  he  came  up  under  the  trunk  of  a large  oak  tree 
which  had  fallen  into  the  pond.  Although  he  had  only  a small  breath- 
ing place,  he  was  still  completely  sheltered  from  his  enemies. 
The  Indians,  following  his  trail  of  blood  to  the  water,  made  dili- 
gent search  all  around  the  pond.  Discovering  no  signs  of  his  exit, 
they  finally  concluded  that  he  had  drowned.  At  one  time,  they 
were  standing  on  the  very  tree  beneath  which  he  was  concealed. 
Brady,  who  understood  their  language,  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
result  of  their  deliberations.  After  they  had  gone,  he  left  his  hid- 
ing place.  Weary,  lame,  and  hungry,  he  made  good  his  retreat 
to  his  own  home.  His  followers  also  all  returned  in  safety.  The 
chasm  across  which  he  leaped  is  known  in  all  that  region  as 
’’Brady's  Leap.  ” 
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